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one house in London and another in Gloucestershire,
and lives six months of the year in one and six
months in the other, he is clearly an inhabitant both
of London and Gloucestershire. If he has a house in
Peckham where he spends the night, and an office in
the City where he spends, the day, he is an inhabitant
both of Peckham and the City. Admit this, which is
incontestable, and you are soon driven to admit the
paradox that a man may inhabit a place which he
has never been in. You cannot say that the squire is
not an inhabitant merely because you know that he
has not visited his country house or the home farm
for seven days, 365 days, or ten years. If the house
and farm are in the hands of his servants, he is merely
absent for the moment, and for all we know he may
return to-morrow.

In Jeffrey's case, which was heard in 1589, the
judges, as we have seen,1 took this view of the word
"parishioner," which conveys exactly the same idea
as "inhabitant" of a parish. They decided that
Jeffrey, as an occupier of land there, was a par-
ishioner of Hailsham, and therefore liable to be rated
for the church, although he dwelt at Ckiddingloy.
They grounded themselves upon the reflection that
if a non-resident occupier was to escape rating for the
church, great inconvenience would ensue, since a man
who occupied the greater part of one parish might
live in another, and so churches in those days would
come to ruin. Four years earlier, as we have also
seen,2 Parliament was called upon to remedy great
inconveniences which had actually ensued in conse-
quence of the act 18 Eliz., c. 10 having authorised
1 Above, pp. 25, 26.                  2 Above, pp, 44, 45.